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LETTER VI. 
{Continued from page 74.] 

' Immediately opposite the City,* but sur- 
rounded by water, is the Lazzaretto or Pest- 
house; a large and commodious range of 
building for the reception of merchandize, 
and persons under quarantine: the arrange- 
ments and accommodations for the latter 
however are wretched in the extreme, and 
if the unfortunate inmate was not devoured 
at once, he might, with poor Karl, exclaim, 
« Rats! Rats! Rats!! How these vermin 
swarm !”—An area in the centre is suffici- 
ently spacious for the exercise of walking ; 
and many a mile have I paced there during 
the winter of the year 1813, almost shut 
out from the world, whilst in England you 
made ‘the welkin ring again,” on the 
wonderful events which distinguished that 
period. Many and varied were the groups 
in this semi-prison ; and if it were not too 
great a digression from my plan, I might 
be inclined to give the story of a poor Irish 
girl, whom I one day espied among a num- 
ber of Italian mariners from the island of 
Pouzar. So romantic were the events of 
her life, that had the particulars been in the 
hands of our novelists, we should, ere this, 
have-been in possession of a volume at once 
affecting and instructing. 

To proceed; a military way, made prin- 
cipally by the British, extends for eight or 
nine miles north and south of Messina, 
along,the shore which was fortified at regu- 
lar distances within, by batteries or mar- 
tellotowers. The road which leads to the 
Faro point, after passing the deplorable sub- 
urb St. Leo, is naturally interesting, as 





* Messina. 


you have on the one hand the rising moun- 
tains of Sicily, the bases of which are well 
cultivated with Venis citrons, oranges, and 
lemons, while the fens are composed of 
the aloe, Indian fig, &c.; on the other, the 
Straits, with the rock of Scylla, the moun- 
tains of Calabria, and the extreme of the 
range of the Appenines, whose bases are 
studded with villages. A well fortified light- 
house stands on the point of Pelorus; and 
at the period I allude to, the whole vicinity 
was one extensive barrack, filled with Bri- 
tish troops, who, to their credit be it spoken, 
gained the respect of the native population, 
in spite of the prejudices which the religion 
of the latter engendered. A canal was cut 
to afford a communication between the lake 
at this point and the Straits, making a se- 
cure harbour for the flotilla of gun-boats in 
bad weather. Bridges were thrown, towers 
built, nay, in one instance, a castle, all at 
an enormous expense, the whole of which 
was of course defrayed by England, as the 
protector of Sicily. From the rock of 
Scylla to the point of Sicily is only about 
three miles: shot and shells, when fired at 
shipping passing through the Straits, often 
fell across. An officer of artillery, whilst at 
breakfast, had his head struck off by a can- 
non ball, from one of the French batteries. 

Notwithstanding the changes in the face 
of these regions, produced by repeated 
convulsions of nature, Scylla probably pre- 
sents much the same appearance as it did 
in ancient time, and to the steadiest mari- 
ner, ona dark and stormy night, is justly 
an object of terror. 

The true situation of Charybdis is a 
strongly disputed point, and so much may 
be said, pro and con. upon the subject, that 
I am almost inclined to leave it untouched, 








as a knotty point, I am decidedly of opi- 


nion, however, that the Cape of Pelorus 
has the fairest claim. As to the dangers of 
these Straits, as described by the ancients, 
we must take into consideration the very 
imperfect knowledge they had of naviga- 
tion, the small kind of vessels they used, 
and that poets with vivid imaginations are 
the writers, and we then readily account for 
their, to us, childish fears. 

It is a singular circumstance, and one 
in which the straits of Messina differ from 
those of Gibraltar, that, in the absence 
of tides, the current changes its direction, 
running six hours one way and six hours 
the contrary. If influenced by gales of 
wind, it will continue in the same direction 
for a longer period. In calm weather it is 
curious to observe its direction, or the 
period. of its change, by the ruffle on the 
surface, at times not unlike water in a state 
of ebullition. In gales of wind, especially 
if the current is running in the opposite 
direction, a great commotion is produced, 
causing a heavy sea with a tremendous roar. 
Upon the question of earthquakes having 
widened the passage since the days of 
Homer or Virgil, I think we have no more 
reason to suppose this the case to any ex- 
tent, than that the same has happened in 
the same time to the straits of Gibraltar or 
Dover. That Sicily has been united to 
the Continent at some period, is more than 
probable ; but I am inclined to think the 
disunion has not taken place at a later 
period than that in which the general 
surface of this earth received its present 
form. The depth of water at mid-channel 
is about two hundred fathoms; but the 
strength of the current is such, that unless 
the lead is very heavy, accuracy in the 
operation is difficult of attainment. I find, 
however, I have wandered from Messina 
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into deep water ; and, fearing I might get 
out ef my depth, perhaps it would be as 
prudent to return to the city immediately. 

The quay, or as it is here called the ma- 
rina, and along the side of which lie the 
shipping, is near a mile in length, and semi- 
circular. 

There was formerly a fine range of build- 
ings, four stories high, the whole length ; 
and at the end a stately palace. The whole 
was thrown down on the dreadful 5th of 
February, 1783, when several thousand 
persons on this and the opposite coast lost 
their lives. 

A few years ago, when the natives began 
to feel the sweets of our money, from good 
trade, and the residence of a large and well 
paid army, it was decided to re-build the 
pile, upon a plan more elegant than the 
original. 

The houses in this design are four stories 
high, built upon a range of arches, and at 
proper distances pediments supported by 
demi-columns, of the doric order, under 
which are the entrances to the street lead- 
ing into the city. 

The whole is to be executed in white 
stone and stucco. About the centre of this 
range will be the Senate-honse or Town-hall. 

The whole plan is however for two rea- 
sons objectionable ; first, because the 
height of the buildings is too great for a 
situation liable to earthquakes ; and, se- 
condly, because the scale is too grand for 
the finances of the place. 

The truth of the latter observation is 
proved by the very slow progress made in 
the work, the first story not being complete ; 
and the second, third, and highest, only 
partially. The sums voted by government 
to the work, have been generally absorbed 
by those whose business it was to apply 
them to their legitimate purpose. 

I have now fully described what Lord 
Chesterfield would have called the exterior 
of Messina; in my next, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to pourtray the Messinese them- 
selves, and am, Sir, yours, &c. 
PEREGRINE. 


—_—>><—<2_ 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
[NOW £IRST PURLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 
[Continued fromour last.] 
[No. 14.] 
The villages in the vicinity of Smyrna are 
in general pleasing residences during the 


on the sides of mountains; but as they are 
governed in a similar manner to the Turkish 
Cities, and display nearly as great a variety 
in inhabitants and houses, a particular de- 
scription is unnecessary ; it being sufficient 
merely to state, that the gardens are larger, 
and the streets in general more spacious. 

On the main road, about two miles from 
Smyrna, a large pool of water, used at pre- 
sent for washing clothes, has, from some 
antiquarian, received the name of Diana’s 
Baths, for what reason‘ remains a secret 
solely with himself, for there is not the least 
vestige of any thing where art has been em- 
ployed! This circumstance, therefore, with 
adue regard for the memory of the God- 
dess whose name it bears, leads me to be- 
lieve that it has been used for few other pur- 
poses since the creation of the world. 

Near the village of Bournebat, are the 
ruins of a- large city, supposed by some to 
be ancient Smyrna; but others differ in opi- 
nion, owing to its distance from the sea, 
and there being no remains of a citadel in 
the neighbourhood. The ground to a con- 
siderable extent is covered by masses of 
hewn stone, broken capitals and columns, 
many of the latter appearing only a few feet 
above the surface of the earth; but from 
the circumference of the parts exhibited, 
they must be of great length.. Earthquakes, 
which are common, have doubtless caused 
this devastation, the mildness of the cli- 
mate suffering time but slightly to cover 
with moss the relics of antiquity. 

The lands are in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, producing in many instances two 
crops in ‘a season; and the neighbouring 
mountains are stocked with game of almost 
every description. Those grounds owned 
by Armenians and Greeks are, during the 
harvest, guarded by persons who prevent 
both men and dogs from entering, when the 
former are not better armed than them- 
selves; while the Turks show their superi- 
ority in the Christian virtue of benevolence, 
by permitting all to partake of the fruits with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to bless 
their lands. 
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grave of the Turkish peasant. 








and there by the dark foliage of a few scat- | 





No. 15. 

Taking into view the austere manner of 
the Turks, it can hardly be conceived with 
what delight they contemplate the gambols 
of rope-dancers and tumblers, who, in small 
bodies, occasionally visit the villages of the 
empire. 

Those emigrants from France and Ger- 
many, perform during the warm season; 
and as the sabbath is more a day of recre- 
ation than rest, it is usually selected for that 
purpose, 

Seated on the ground in a state of the 
deepest contemplation, hundreds of Asiatics 
remain for hours, greedily devouring with 
their eyes scenes that excite only laughter 
and contempt from all but themselves. In 
many instances I have seen these fellows 
tumble from the rope, and in the most 
bungling manner ascend again by meang of 
a ladder; while the natives, thinking it a 
part of the regular performance, would ex- 
press their delight by throwing up their 
heads, similar to a horse when annoyed b 
flies, and blowing out streams of smoke that 
had been confined in their lungs a consi- 
derable length of time. 

This species of amusement is prohibited 
in the city of Smy rna, in consequence of the 
following circumstance some years since 
having occurred. During a performance 
where the Christians alone were admitted, 
a Turk, wishing to participate in the amuse- 
ment, offered money to gain an admittance: 
this being refused, he endeavoured to force 
his way into the enclosure, when the man 
who attended at the gate shot him witha 
pistol which he drew from his breast. 

Confusion immediately ensued ;—the 
Franks were in the greatest state of alarm, 
and fled to their houses, not knowing, yet 
dreading, the consequence. 

Instead of taking ample revenge while 
their murdered countryman lay before them, 
the Turks, in the most reasonable manner, 
demanded the culprit of the Consul repre- 
senting his country, that he might be pu« 
nished for his crime agreeably to the laws of 
God and man; but, either from mistaken 


The roads are in many places lined with | pride, or through ignorance that Mahomet- 
the broad-leafed myrtle of spontaneous | ans possess feelings like other human beings, 
growth, while vineyards, fields of grain,| it was denied, and they retired highly dis- 
olive orchards, and fig-trees, attract the at- | Satistied, breathing vengeance against the 


| Christians universally. 
For some days the fames of discord were 
half smothered; they still retained hopes 


| that their reasonable demand would be com- 
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piled with; but finding it vain, they set fire 
to the buildings in Frank-street, which, with 
the property they contained, were entirely 
consumed; and those only of the inhabit- 
ants escaped the sabre who were fortunate 
enough to gain the country, or find an asy- 
lum on board the shipping. 








Antiquities. 


REVIEW OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, AN 
INTERESTING WORK, JUST PUBLISHED, 
ENTITLED, 

6 The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and distinguished 
Persons, deduted from Records, State Papers, and 
Muanuscripts, and from other Original and Authentic 
Sources. By JouN BaY ey, Esq. F. A. S. one of 
His Majesty's Commissioners on the Public Records. 





—— 


When we first saw this work announced, 
we felt happy that a place of such interest 
and itmpertance as the Tower, the history 
of which has been long neglected, was, at 
length to possess its share of illustration ; 
and that it was undertaken by a gentleman 
so competent to the task. From the pre-. 


face we learn that the work was begun some. 


considerable time ago; and that, about the 
middle of the year -1819, when a large por- 
tion of it had gone through the press, it was 
destroyed, together with the manuscript, by 
the fire at Messrs. Bensley’s printing-office. 
This must have been a sad mortification to 
Mr. Bayley, who had to begin his work 
de novo, under circumstances so disadvan- 
tageous and discouraging. 

The portion of the work now submitted 
to the public contains a compressed chrono- 
logical and general history of the Tower, 
as a palace and fortress, with a description 
of all its material buildings. The second 
part will contain an account of the Tower 
is a state prison, with biographical notices 

f the most distinguished personages that 
ave been confined there; an account of 

e ancient customs, jurisdictions, and pri- 

eges attached to the Tower. This part, 

ich is promised to be published next sea 
, will be the most interesting. 
t has been a common opinion, though 
upported by historical evidence, or any 
1 discovery of a satisfactory nature, that 
Tower owes its foundation to the Ro- 
%, This ideais rejected by Mr. Bayley, 
“says that there is not the slightest 
$\d for supposing any fortification of 
iMance ever did exist on its site until 
SOvears after the Norman conquest} 
Whe principal structure, now called the 
*Tower, was built by command of 
Kinjjliam the First, under the superin- 
tene of that celebrated military archi- 
tectindulph, Bishop of Rochester. Se- 
veralitions were made to the buildings 
by \m Rufus and Henry the First ; 
and fly as the reign of the latter, the 





Tower was used as a place of confinement 
for prisoners of state. In the year 1100, 
soon after the death of William Rufus, Ra- 
nulph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, was 
imprisoned there by the order of the King. 
It does not, however, appear to have been 
used as a royal residence, until the year 
1140, when King Stephen retired to it with 
but a slender retinue, and kept his court 
there during the festival of Whitsuntide. It 
was, soon after, fortified against him, by the 
Governor, Geffrey de Mandeville. In the 
reign of Richard the First, the charge of the 
Tower was confided to Longchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, who strengthened its fortifications, 
and surrounded it with adeep ditch. It ap- 
pears that King John often nim his court 
at the Tower, and made considerable addi- 
tions to this fortifications : 

** In the year 1215, the long kindling flames of discord 
broke out between John and his barons; and at the very 
commencement of hostilities, the latter took possession 
of the capital at the invitation of the citizens, and laid 
siege to the Tower; but although there were only few 
within to defend it, it held out until the signing of the 
great Charter; when, as a security for the performance 
of certain conditions, exacted with that celebrated code, 
the King was obliged to agree that the City of J.ondon 
should remain in the possession of the rebels, and the 
Tower be delivered, in trust, to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury till the 15thof August, on the fulfilling of this 
agreement, when both were to be restored to the royal 
authority. Engagements, however, which were obtained 
by force, John thought himself but little bound to ob- 
serve; and, aided by the terrific power of the Pope, he 
had no sooner the means than he employed them in re- 
covering his kingly prerogatives, and endeavouring to 
shake off the yoke which had been thus imposed upon 
him: civil war ensued ; the barons remained masters of 
the city, and the Archbishop continued in charge of the 
Tower till after the arrival of the French in the follow- 
ing year, when it was given u 
had been invited into saat 
crown.” 


King Henry the Third frequently resided 
at the Tower, and not only strengthened 
it, but also adorned the chapels with paint- 
ings and pieces of sculpture. It was during 
the reign of this King, in 1249, that the 
additional line of fortifications, which he had 
but just completed, were, on the night of 
St. George, destroyed as if by an earth- 
quake. ‘The foundations gave way, and a 
noble portal, with the walls and bulwarks, 
all fell down ; and, strange to tell, no sooner 
were the works restored, than, in 1250, the 
whole again fell down, on the very same 
night, and, as we are told, at the self same 
hour that had proved destructive to them 
the year preceding. In the latter part of 
the reign of Henry, the Tower forms a pro- 
minent feature of history, as its possession 
was strongly contested in the war between 
Henry and the barons. 

Neither King Edward the First nor the 
Second evinced much partiality for the 
Tower, though the latter occasionally re- 
tired to it asa place of safety. Here he left 
his Queen sal family when he marched 
against his unruly barons; and here his 
eldest daughter was born, who, from that 
circumstance, was called Jane of the Tower. 
In the reign of Edward the Third, the 
Tower was peopled with some illustrious 
inmates, ameng whom was King David 


to Prince Lewis, who 
to take possession of the 





Bruce, who with several Scottish Chiefs, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Needle’s 
Cross : 

‘* The King was conveyed from York under an escort 
of twenty thousand men, and the day of his entering 
the capital was one of as great joy and satisfaction to the 
people, as that was to the Romans on which the brave 
Caractacus was brought in chains to the imperial city. 
David was seated on a high black courser, so that he 
might be seen by the multitudes who had assembled to 
witness the glorious spectacle. At the entrance to the 
metropolis, he was met by all the craft, clad in their res- 
pective liveries, and with a great show of honour, was 
conducted from street to street, till he came to the Tower, 
where, on the 2nd of January, 1347, in the presence of 
the Lord Ceancellor and the Lord Treasurer, he was 
delivered into the charge of Sir John Darcy, the con- 
stable of that fortress.” 

Charles of Blois, one of the competitors 
for the Crown of Britanny, the valiant John 
of Vienne, the Governor of Calais, with 
twelve of the bravest defenders of their na- 
tive city ; and lastly, John, King of France, 
and his son Philip, were added to the Scots 
King, as prisoners in the Tower. 

In the memorable insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, the young King, Richard the Se- 
cond, with his mother and several of the 
nobility, took refuge in the Tower; and 
while he was on the point of going out to 
meet the rebels, by appointment, at Mile 
End, a chosen band of them rushed into 
the fortress, and committed the most bar- 
barous cruelties ; pilaging the royal apart- 
ments, and dragging the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Chancellor, and Sir Ro- 
bert Hales, the treasurer, to instant execu- 
tion. Richard afterwards became a pri- 
soner in the Tower, and it was here that he 
resigned the crown to Henry of Lancaster. 


(To be continued.) 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION XI. 


—~- 
(Number 27 of Sturges.) 
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White to move and win. 
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Poctry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$:u,—If the annexed are worthy, your insertion of 
them will oblige a constant reader of your interesting 
publication. They were written on leaving the Vale of 
Clwyd, in Wales; and, if you value the bare assertion 
ef a stranger whom you probably never saw or heard of, 
¥ would assure you they are original. You will probably 
smile, and say ‘I dare say they are, for J never saw any 
thing like them before.” 1 anticipate your saying this; 
but, however, my good Sir, if you do not like them, 
and as I fancy the cold weather for the last few days has 
induced you to order some of your people to light a fire, 
toss them into the midst of it and there is no harm done. 

Yours, I. 0. W. 
Liverpool, October 2, 1821. 





THE FAREWELL. 
—_ 
If to repine against the will of fate, 
Which dooms me from my native vale to roam, 
Tears me from scenes I love, and shows me those I hate, 
Drives me a wand’rer from my peaceful home, 
Be wrong; then J have sinned, for I have oft repined: 
Oft has a sigh escaped my bursting heart, 
When from my home I was about to part, 
And when my bosom friends for strangers I'vg resigned. 


If, when the sun beam’d on the hour of parting, 
And each kind heart with warmest wishes glowed, 
From my moist eye th’unbidden tear-drop starting, 
The pang I felt to all around me showed. 
Should I deny the weakness, nor confess 
Such idle thoughts have any influence o’er me ? 
Oh, no! this spot would not enchant me less, 
Tho’ now, to choose, I’d all the world before me. 


Blest be the hours of joy which here I’ve past, 
While sweetly flew youth’s thoughtless years away; 
While life remains and memory shall last, 
These thoughts can cheer the darkest, gloomiest day; 
And while departing, gleaming from afar 
Hope’s cheering ray to gnide my course appears, 
A lonely, bright, but never-setting star, 
That seems to promise joy in future years. 
Yes, I will hope that when the strife is past, 
And all these slow-revolving hours are o'er; 
When she, whom best I love, is mine at last, 
Mine by those ties which force can burst no more, 
* That here we shall again, at last again, repose ; 
And in each other's love supremely blest, 
We'll journey on, till life’s last scene shall close, 
And then we'll wing our way to scenes of endless rest, 


—-2 @>K=2 
RELIGION. 
ee oe 

*Tis this, my friend, that makes our morning bright, 
’Tis this that gilds the horror of our night, 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue ; 
“Tis this that wards the blow or stills the smart, 
Wisarms affliction, or repels the dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, — 
Bids smidjng conscience spread her cloudless skies. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


‘Srr,—I some time since observed in your valuable 
and entertaining little miscellany, some remarks on the 
shameful practice of duelling. If you think the follow- 
ing lines, which I have copied for you, worth insertion, 
they are heartily at your service. Q. 


THE MAN OF HONOUR. 
—— 


“¢ The man of honour ! 
Yes, ’tis he ; mark where he goes. 
The modern-man of honour! Of first rank 
In fashion’s catalogue. But why such haste ? 
One minute, pray. ‘ ‘No, ’pon his honour, no ! 
Can’t stop a second; his best friend, Sir Charles, 
Has done him so much honour as to beg 
The honour of his company at six, 
To—’ ‘What! aturtle feast?’ ‘No; toexchange 
A brace of bullets! and for all the world 
He would not fail the time.’ Now this is he, 
The honourable he, who, at a 
To shoot his friend, or to debauch his wife, 
Will never be found tardy. ‘ Burn it, no! 
His honour is at stake on such occasions.” 


To trample on divine and human laws 

This hero fears not ; but should some foul chance 
Detect him in an act of charity, 

Or inside of a church, you'd see him blush 

To be accounted so unfashionable ! 

Such is the man of whom the portrait’s drawn, 
Drawn from the very life. Behold the man, 

The modern man of honour! Yes, *tis he!” 


——>- > 


THE KING ANB ST. PATRICK. 
A COMIC SONG, 
Written on the occasion of his Majesty’s visit. 
BY LUKE TERNAN, ESQ. 


anew 
Arn—“ Let the toast pass.” 
semantics 


Long Uife to St. Patrick—I’m sorry he's dead! ) 
For he was the saint that was clever? 
He drove, with his crook, ev'ry reptile of dread 
From the soil of old Ireland, for ever. 
That crook in his hand, 
No devil could stand 
The saint that once lived in our own native land. 


By dropping potheen on the tips of their tails, 
One day he so pickl'd the vipers, 
That since, the old serpent himself ne’er prevails 
’Gainst those that can tipple like pipers. 
And blue devils all 
Were sure to appal, 
If on our St. Patrick's bless’d spirit we call. 
But tho’ from our isle he sent many a toad, 
And all other vipers and vermin— 
The Dragon of Discord here fix’d her abode, 
And prov’d to the rest cousin-german. 
All loathsome and vile, 
Intent to despoil, 
And blight the rich blessings that bloom in our isle, 
To banish this curse, and new blessings to bring, 
What St. Patrick commenc’d to complete, too, 
Another St. GEORGE comes, in shape of our King, 
And the Dragon I'm sure he'll deteat too; 
For all will unite, 
Determin’d to fight, 
A King to defend who secures us each right. 
When our monarch arrives in our island so green, 
The birth-place of valour and beauty, 
His health while we drink in the purest pothcen, 
Who'll say that we don’t pay him duty 2 
While bumpers go round, 
By th’ powers! Ill be bound, 
For our King we'll all stand—till we're stretch'd on 
the ground. 
He's coming by water—he can’t come by land, 
The hearts of all Ireland will greet him, 
And as for myself (by this glass in my hand) 
I'll go ee over to meet him, 
ut ere I take wing, 
i'll melodiously sing, 
Success to Old Irclaud, aud ‘* God suve the King.” 














Language, Grammar, &c. 


¢ Although we feel confident that our correspondent ig 

in the wrong, we insert his note, in the hope that some 

one will put him right. 

7O THE EDITOR. 

Srm,—Though not vain enongh to suppose I possess 
much grammatical knowledge, yet the reply te 
“ QuERY,” in the last Kaleidoscope appears'to me to 
be inaccurate, or, at least, “ Yes” appears a correct, 
though nota clear answer; i.e. Yes,” (“there were no 
more,” &c.) as “ No,” (“there were No more,” &c.) 
seems to come under the Rule, that two negatives 
make an affirmative ;. therefore, the word “Yes” will 
give the same answer, lam aware that * No” is 
the answer usually given to such a question, but is 
not “Yes” more strictly grammatical? A person af. 
firms that “ there were no mure ;” may he not, when 
questioned again, attirm, “ Yes, there were no more. 
Ifasked “ were there more?” he answers “ Nu,” i. e, 
“ there were not more ;”—but if asked “ were there 
no more?” can he answer * Wo,” i.e. there were 
not no more.” The latter may answer the Query, 
as to its meaning, but is it a grammatical answer? 
Both these questions imply the same thing, but the 
latter cannot receive the same literal answer, without 
becoming ungrammatical, by making two negatives 
which are better expressed by “ Yes.” 





Is not the following correct, though not easily una 


derstood? is 
DIALOGUE. 

A. There were no more. 

B. Were there no more? 

A. Yes, there were? 

B. Were what? 

A. There were no more? 

I write this in order that I may obtain a clear ex. 
planation, if wrong; if correct, you can perhaps ex. 
plain the above more concisely, and obiige 

A CONSTANT READER OF 
Ye@uR USEFUL AND AMUSING MISCELLANY. 
Liverpool, Oct. 4, 1821. 
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ponceau gros de Naples ; the corsage fastens behind; 
the back is plain; the fronts are ornamented by a 
trimming of the same material, ia the form of 
wreath of leaves, which slopes down on each side, 
and forms the shape of the bust in a very becomin 
manner. The collar is very decp, and is ornament 
at the edge by a loop trimming. Head-dress, a bi 
act of gros de Naples to correspond ; it is of a ty 
derate size, lined with white, and adorned wit! 
very full plume of white feathers, tinged at the ¢ 

with the same colour as the dress, 

Count Dress.—A white lace petticoat, of 
ling’s mavufacture, over one of white satin 3 
trimming of the petticoat consists of gold tissu- 
posed in folds, and edged with gold cord; tr’ 
gold-coloured satin lined with white satin, and'- 
med with bunches of gold shells, placed at 7° 
distances ; this trimming goes all round. "> 
suge is tight to the shape; the front is for of 
fulds, to correspond with the trimming of 1fts 
coat. Sleeves of gold-coloured satin. : 

ENGLIsn WALKING Dress.— Round dre"!2- 
let-coloured Cacheniere, with a broad oruam¢t! 
the border of willow green velvet, or muss /€ @¢ 
sote ; the mancherons on the top of the sl Cv- 
sisting of a falling ornament of the same tial 5 
the bust finished by buttous of filagre? - 
Brandenburgh ornaments of the same 4% 
dress; Fresch collar of willow green aehe 
desoie. White crape bounet, with viole! CFO" R 
of satin, surmounted by a plume of y OS h 
feathers. Double standing-up reff of 38 P= 
tent lace, Cachemire shawl of Apollo’ colour, 
with variegated border. Violet kid bu; 4nd, 
lemon-coloured kid gloves, 





“sashions for October ‘aula 


WakING Dress—A high dress, composed of / 
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Chit Chat. 


LIVERIES. 

The custom of giving liveries, so general throughout 
Europe, is derived from the practice in the feudal times 
among the Kings and Princes delivering ( livrer) gar- 
ments to their Nobles on high festiv: Thus, St. 
Louis engaged several of his Nobility to attend him in 
the croisade, by giving them their liveries in the dark. 
They, therefore, discovered not before the next morning 
that crosses were sewed on the shoulder of each; the 
bare nang fe of this present was often an engagement 
to. serve the donor a year. This accounts for the cus- 
tom of a servant continuing with his master a year to 
entitle him to the livery. 


THE ODD FAMILY. 
In the reign of King William the Third, there resided 
at Ipswich a family, which, from the number of peculi- 
arities belonging to it, was distinguished by the name of 
the odd Family. Every event remarkably good or bad 
happened to this family on an odd day of the month, 
and every member had something odd in his or her per- 
son, manner, and behaviour; the very letters in their 
‘Christian names always happened to be an odd number. 
The husband’s name was Peter, and his wife’s Rahab ; 
they had seven children, all boys. viz. Solomon, Roger, 
James, Matthew, Jonas, David, and Ezekiel. The 
husband had but one Jeg, his wife but one arm. _ Solo- 
mon was born blind of the left eye, and Roger lost his 
sight by accident.. James had his left ear bit off by a 
boy, in a quarrel; and Matthew was born with only three 
fingers on the right hand. Jonas had a stump feot, and 
David was humpbacked. All these, except David, were 
remarkably short, while Ezekiel was six feet one inch 
high at the age of 19. Thestumpfooted Jonas and the 
humpbacked David got wives of fortune, but no girls in 
the borough would listen to the addresses of their brothers. 
The husband’s hair was as black as jet, and the wife's 
yemarkably white, yet every one of the'children’s hair 
was red. The husband was killed by accidentally fall- 
ing into a deep pit in the year 1701; and his wife, re- 
fusing all kind of sustenance, died five days after him. 
In the year 1703, Ezekiel enlisted as a grenadier, and 
although he was afterwards wounded in 23 places, he 
recovered. Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, and David, 
it appears by the church registers, dicd in diffprent 
places, and were buried on the same day, in the year 
1713; and Solomon and Ezekiel were drowned together, 
in crossing the Thames, in the year 1723. 











HARVEST HOME. 
* Who has not seen the cheerful Harvest Home, 
Enliveniog the scorched fie'cs, and greeting gay 
The slow decline of Autumn? Al! around 
The yellow sheaves, catching whe burning beam, 
Glow golden lustred.” 





Some cuvious ceremonies have been, and are still used 
in various parts of the kingdom at the conclusion of the 
harvest. The manner of celebrating harvest home, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, is thus described by Paul Hent- 
zner :—‘* as we were returning to our Inn, we happened 
to meet’some country people celebrating harvest home: 
their last load of corn they crown with flowers; having 
besides an image richly dressed, by which perhaps, in 
this classical age, they would signify Ceres; this they 
keep moving about, while men and women, men and 
maid-servants riding through the streets in the cart, 
shout as loud as they can till they arrive at the barn.” — 
In Suffolkhusbandry, the man who goes foremost through 
the harvest with the sickle or the scythe, is honored with 
the title of * Lord,’ and at the Horkey, or harvest-home 
feast, collects what he can, for himself and brethren, 
trom the farmers and visitors, to make a frolic afterwards, 
ealled ‘ the largess spending.’ By way of returnin 
thanks, they immediately leave the seat of festivity, an 
with a very long and repeated shout of ‘ largess,’ seem 
to wish to make dhemeelves heard by the people of sur- 
touncing farms, whilst the number of shouts is regulated 
by the sums given. Before they rejoin the company 
within, they play a number of pranks and give them- 
selves jollity.—In Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, 
customs Nearly similar still exist: in the latter county 
the following lines are used to celebrate Harvest-home:— 

** The last load fs pitched, deck’d with many a bow, 
And we lead it away to the homestead and mow; 
Huwkee, Hawkee, we cry, every man, woman, boy, 
And join hegrt and voice in the full harvest joy ; 

Fluwkee, Hawkee, we cry, and our glad veices raise, 


MECHANISM. 


The celebrated mechanic, James Droz, of Chaux 
de Fond, in Switzerland, constructed a very curious 
clock, which represented a sheepfold. On travelling in 
France, he presented it to the grandfather of King Fer- 
dinand VII, while that monarch’ was on his journey 
from Naples to Madrid. When the hour was striking, 
the shepherd took his pipe and played an air; the tune 
caused his dog to come and receive the caresses of his 
master. This mechanism produced in his Majesty the 
greatest delight. Droz requested his Majesty, in order 
to prove the fidelity of the dog, to take up an apple 
from the basket beside the shepherd. The King con- 
sented to make the experiment; but the dog pounced 
upon his hand, and barked so loudly that the dogs that 
were in the house took the alarm, and joined in the at- 
tack upon his Majesty. ‘The whole court, fancying that 
the devil himself was concealed in the clock, began to 
cross themselves and to take to their heels. The Minis- 
ter of Marine was the only one who had courage enough 
to remain.—Aleille. 





SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THOMAS DAY, ESQ. 

One day, upon removing some books at the chambers 
of the former, a large spider dropped upon the floor ; 
upon which Sir William, with some warmth, said, 
‘* Kill that spider, Day; kill that spider!” ** No,” 
said Mr. Day, with that coolness for which he was so 
conspicuous, ‘I will not kill that spider, Jones; I do 
not know that I have a right to kill that spider! Sup- 
se when you are going in your coach to Westminster- 
all, a Superior Being, who, perhaps, may: have as 
much power over you, as you have over this insect, 
should say to his companion, ¢ Kill that lawyer! kill 
that lawyer!’ How should you like that, Jones? and 
I am sure, to most people, a Jawyer is a more noxious 
animal than a spider.” 





THE ASPIRING LOVER. 


Few have, perhaps, heard of the passion of the 
eccentric John Stone, forthe late Princess Royal of 
England: we therefore present them with the following 
ludicrous declaration of it in a genuine letter, which 
was written by him to a great personage. 


“To our gracious Queen Charlotte, Mistress of Great 
Britain and its appendages. 


“ MapamM,—When I tell you that I am in a state of 
mental distraction, occasioned by the peculiar excel- 
lences of your eldest daughter, I hope you will pardon 
this presumption. 

“Happy should I be if my birth and circumstances 
could entitle me, legally, and according to the sanctifi- 
cations of prudence, to demand the illustrious object 
of my passion; but as we are not responsible for our 
coming into the world, whatever we may be for our 
actions after that entrance, you must not blame me 
for not being a branch of the first house in Christen- 
dom. ‘lo come tothe point. Ihave seen the Princes; 
Royal; and must assure you, that the brilliancy of 
her beauties in the assemblage, surpasses even the 
honaurs of her situation. Though matrimony, in the 
present day, according to the ideas of Hudibras, is 
made a mere matter of money, I reject so mean an 
idea; my affections are rivetted to the object of my 
desires, independent of the advantages that may be 
presumed to be attached to her exaltation. : 
‘It is true that my estates, at present, are somewhat 
encumbered. But what of that? ihe purity of my 
desires will operate as an antidote against the evils of 
poverty. [leave it to your own discretion to mention 
the affair to his Majesty ; if you approve of the mea- 
sure I can have no objection. ‘There is an old saying, 
that marriages are made ir Heaven; s0, if this takes 
place, your Majesty knows that the whole affair must 
be placed to the acc: f the omnipotent, and not 
to the frail desir 1 weak individual. Should 
Hymen illumine my being with his touch of connubia! 
spiendour, J flatter myself that we may live a very 
happy couple. In expectation of your Majesty’s speedy 
answer, I remain, with the most perfect veneration, 
your much obliged, most dutiful, and devoted subject 
and servant, JOHN STONE. 
August 14, 1787. é 
P.S.—My dutiful and respectful compliments to his 
Mejesty and alithe Royal family. ~ 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


An Irish labourer, near Richmond (Virginia) who was 
blowing rocks 200 feet below the surface of. the earth, 
had prepared his match for a blast, and was ascendi 
in the bucket to get clear of the explosion, when the 
rope broke, and he fell fifty feet, to his old place of la- 


bour. He immediately clapped his hands on the burn- 
ing match, and extinguished it! What an awful mo- 
ment! —.American paper. 





There are, at this time, living, in the vicinity of Aldby 
Park, in Yorkshire, and the villages near the Wolds, 
five sisters, whose united ages amount to 406 years, 
viz.:—Mrs. Jane Annison, near Sand Hutton, aged 86 ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sanderson, of Buttercomb, 83; Mrs. 
Mary Nichols, Scaglethorp, 81; Mrs. Margaret Wade, 
of Sand Hutton, 79; and Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, of 
Bugthorpe, 77. . 


The marriages of the Quakers are conducted in a very 
rational manner. They are attended with no other 
ceremony than that of taking each other by the biand, 
in a public meeting, and declafing their willingness to be 
united. Notice must be given of this intention at a pre- 
vious meeting, when the consent of their Parents is re- 
quired, and a deputation appointed to inquire whether 
they are free’ from all previous engagements.—T heir, 
Funerals are conducted with equal good sense. No 
ornaments, no parade, no hired mourners; all is sime- 
ple, natural, and becoming. 


Pun Naval.—An elderly officer, who had spent the 
best years ef his life in the service, having to dance 
attendance for months together to see the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, compared the inconvenience to being 
keel-haul’d, as it was undergoing a great hard-ship. 





Pun Military.—A young ensign, complaining of 
the smallness of his apartments at the barracks, after 
many attempts at a simile, compared them to a xxt- 
shell; on which a friend congratulated him, as, by 
dwelling in a nut-shell, he had attained the rank of 
Kernel. ‘ 


A ranting preacher lately addressed his auditors in the 
following metaphorical language :—‘* Ah! I dare say 
you’d all pay to see a boxing-match between Randall 
and Martin, yet you don’t like to pay for seeing a pitehed 
battle between me and Belzebub. Oh, my Piends, 
many a hard knock, and many a cross-butteck have I 
given the black bruiser for your sakes!—Pull, pull, do 
pull off those gay garments of mammon; strike the 
Devil a straight blow, and darken his spiritual day- 
lights. At him manfully ; send him at once into Char. 
cery; and I'll be your Lotéle-holder.” 


When Spencer had finished his famous poem of The 
Fairie Queene, he carried it to the Earl of Southaripton, 
the great patron of the poets of thosedays. The manu- 
script being sent up to the Ear}, he read a few pages, 
and then ordered his servant to give the writer £20, 
Reading on, he cried in rapture, **Carry the man 
another £20;” proceeding still, he said, ** Give him 
£20 more ;”” but, at length he lost all patience, and said, 
**Go turn that fellow out of the house, for if I read on 
I shall be ruined.” 


It may not be generally known, that the father of 
William Gosling, the antiquary, and author of ** Walks 
in and about Canterbury,” was one of the favour of 
King Charles II. and remarkable for a fine voiee. In 
allusion to which, the merry monarch once said, * Talk 
of your mghtingales! I have a gosling who excely them 
all.” His Majesty presented him with a silver egg, 
tilled with guineas, saying, ** J have heard that eggs 
are good for the voice.” : 





WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
October 4th, 182). 











Discharged. Admitted. 
In patients cured 10 | In.patients. C) 
Relieved 0 | Out-patienrs cveeee 92 
Made OUL-PAatiCNts..creceseree 12] ACCIDENS SINCE. ..cecereeerereees + 
Trregular...cssee. «+ 1] Remainin the house .........169 
Dead secseecesees svnveerereres: aeereee 44 





Physicianand Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cartneyand Mr. Bickersteth 
House Visitors, Mr. Dixon and Mr. W. Rushton. 








I hope soon to have the honour of approaching you 





To the GiVBR oF ALL be all thanks and all praise. 


in a less equivocal character. 


Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Pulford. 
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Hen and Planners. 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 


eo 


ANSWERS 
TO THE BACHELOR'S COMPLAINTS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MARRIAGE. 


— — 
BY A MARRIED MAN. 
— 


Can we impute to Marriage the misfortunes and un- 
easiness with which an union, formed without consulting 
reason and virtue, without circumspection in choice, with- 
out examining whether the minds and dispositions of the 
heart are in union, will probably be attended.” 


‘* Who can find a virtuous woman; for her price is above 
rubies ? 

** The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her; so 
that he shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. 

* “Tn her tongue is the law of kindness. 

** She looketh well to the ways of her household. 

“* derchildren rise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. 

“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

° Proverbs of Solomon, chap.31. 
a 


ANSWERS TO THE EXPIRING BACHELOR'S 
COMPLAINT. 





Tn the Kaletdoscope of the 25th instant, there is in- 
serted a Litter effusion in the shape of a poem, professin 
to be the sentiments of an ‘‘ expiring Bachelor.” 
strongly suspect, however, from the vehement manner 
in which he exclaims : ae: matrimony, that he is one 
of those unfortunate fellows yclept ‘* Fortune-hunters,” 
who.is soured by the rejection of one, two, or perhaps a 
dozen of that amiable sex, which, ** while it maintains 
its pure and spotless character, is an ornament to ours.” 

Who? but a disappointed old bachelor, could have 
—_ of mentioning, as grievances, the silly matters 
of which he complains. It is, let me assure Aim, atid 
all other bachelors, the good or bad choice in selecting 
2 companion for life, which dooms us to happiness or 


ec The expiring Bache forsooth 

“ ir lor” complains » that 
he must be troubled with a band-bor on his Suture 
travels; mighty sufferings indeed! poor, contemptible, 
selfish man! he rves to be hooted at, and sent to 
Coventry. I ask any rational well-dis bachelor, 


or married man, would he put in competition the society 
and love and friendship of an affectionate, amiable, and 
senstble wife, (even, though accompanied with a dand- 
box or two!) with the barbarous choice of ‘* the expiring 
bachelor,” who would wish to travel like an isolated 
being, without any pursuit (or virtuous companion) be- 
side the mere selfish narrow-minded enjoyment of his 
own personal case. Shame, shame on him ! let all ba- 
chelors blush at his wild opinions; let them avoid him 
as they would the deoily night-shasle for such opinions, 
whenever they are adopted, act as deadly poison to 
all social order, to the intentions of the Creator him- 
self, and to the best feelings of our nature ; and is most 
eertainly, a sure foundation for leading a corrupt and 
dissolute life; such as to ruin our present interests, and 
consequently, our eternal — !—Pause then, before 
you admit such habits: the above reflections are worthy 
of the consideration of every buchelor, (be he who he may) 
who has it in his power to make a choice. 

An unfortunate mistake or rather infatuation which 
too many new married persons fall into is, setting up 
expensive establishments, which neither their birth nor 
fortune entiéle them to. A sensible prudent woman will 
neve? suegest nor sanction such a ruinous proceeding ; 
for she reflects and considers consequences. 

Choose, then, a sensible respectable woman, of an age 
suited to your own; this is a very essential point. If 
she be greatly younger or older than yourself, you must 
not promise yourself lasting felicity. Tell your wife 
very plainly what re can afford to spend annually ; 
and you may depend upon it, as she is a prudent sensible 
woman, and loves you too well to ruin you by thoughticss 
expenses, she will conduct your family affairs in a man- 
ner aecording to your means, and so as to reflect credit 
both upon you and herself. 

Happy, indeed, were it for those who think of enter- 


—— 


ing upon the Married State, if they could act upon the 
above plan. A little fortitude will do the business. It 
has succeeded to a wish with myself and two other 
friends, who have followed my advice; and I have the 
satisfaction since their marriage to have received their 
repeated expressions of gratitude. The truth is; conu- 
bial happiness does not depend either on wealth, or gran- 
deur: moderate independence prudently expended, 
with good humoured dispositions and contented minds, 
are always productive of more solid, and real comfort, 
and felicity, than the possession of great wealth with- 
out the inclination of making that use of it which was 
designed by the Bountiful Dispenser of all 

My wife knows that I am of a social disposition, and 
she never fails to anticipate my comfort ; and, when I 
bring home a friend accidentally to dine with me, in a 
free way, or when I ask a few of my friends to ** Coffe 
and a Rubber,” her own cheerful, kind, and affable 
frank manners give a double zcst to our little party. 
She is healthy, though not robust ; and, is ready dressed 
by seven o'clock every morning in Summer ; in Winter, 
at eight ; then before breakfast, she gives out all her 
orders for the day, which gives us a complete command 
of time. We breakfast in Summer, at eight; in Win- 
ter, at nine o’clock: after which she makes herself neat, 
and is ready to receive our visitors, &c. &c. By the 
beautiful method of her family arrangements she ap- 

ars to all lookers on, as if she had nothing to do. 

hen I married, my income was just £400 per annum. 
I live now in more comfort and more regularity, and in a 
= style, than some bachelors of my acquaintance 
0, with twice my income; indeed, it appears to me, 
that Iam beeome doubly rich since the period of m 
marriage. When I wasa bachelor, I fancied myscif 
very managing ; but I was in continual pecuniary diffi- 
culties; and, though quite unconscious of it at the gme, 
I have since discovered, that ( wa: pillaged and imposed 
on at lodging houses, or by servants. 

After dining, or spending the evening out, I return to 
my own house, as to a Paradise ! for on my return, my 
wife receives me, with a kind endearing smile, while af- 
Section and joy, are beaming in her eyes!—Here, I find 
a chearful fire; every thing I see, indicates comfort; 
my arm chair, Prints set for me; my slippers and 
night clothes toasting by the fire ;—Although my general 
health be good, I am occasionally troubled with severe 
attacks of headache ; at such times, how soothing to have 
my throbbing les gently pressed by the dear, willing 
hands of my Kind bearted and affectionate wife ; who 
appears to me, like a ministering angel ;—Contrast that 
blessed state of things with the state of a bachelor, who 
is either obliged to the cold attentions of mercenary 
hirelings, ot left to languish alone in histime of sickness! 
he deserves this. 

In the evenings, when we are alone, she plays on the 
piano some of my fuvourite airs; or I read to her, or she 
to me. These are, indeed, happy hours! If I am en- 

in writing, she takes care never to interrupt the 
train of my ideas. She is now beside me; I gaze with 


women ; and ‘* J bless the day that made her mine !” 

Our three children, two fine boys and a girl, are a con- 
stant source of interest and joy to us both; and are, in 
every respect, well trained by their dear mother, who 
joins the mildest treatment with strict decision. 

This is no romance, or fictitious view of the single 
and married state; itis truth. I can assure you, from 
nine yore happy experience of the matrimonial state, 
that I never knew what happiness or comfort secant un- 
til I had the good fortune of obtaining that most honour- 
able and respectable epithet of HUSBAND. I can, with 
sincerity of heart, exclaim on this subject, with the 
elegant French poet, 

** O le plus beau jour de la vie! 
A ce qu ’on aime on est uni: 
Et dans sa compagnie cherie 
On trouve son meilleur Ami, 
Sexe amiable ! 


S¢ Quand le temps ce sa main puisante, 
Accumule sur nous les ans, 
Votre amitié tendre et constante 
Adoucit nos derniers instans, 
Sexe amiable !” 

My trips from home are rendered doubly delightful, 
by the endearing society, and agreeable conversation of 
my wife. I say conversation; for she is a woman of a 
cultivated, intelligent mind; and of frank, 
sprightly manners; accompanied with those modest and 
amening graces which are the chiefornaments of her sex. 


delight upon her as the comfort of my life, the best of | P 





possessed of noisy mirth, or over-timid manners, f 
never could endure. The former would prove a vulgar, 
and the latter an ixsipid, dull, troubl companion. 
A few more hints to bachelors who wish to enter the 
married state, and I shall conclude my friendly admo. 


hitions. 

Marry; by all means get married, and become 3 
respectable member of society! But select not your 
campanion for life without being well assured of her 
being a woman of good sense, and possessed of rationat 
religious principles ; which qualifications are, of them: 
selves, a sure foundation for your future happiness. 
Such principles will influence her in every action of her 
life. She should be of an age suitable with your orn. 
Let her be neither too gay, nor too retired; neither too 
silent, nor too talkative. Take every opportunity yoit 
can, to ascertain whether she is good or bad tempered, 
It isin trifling matters, when persons are off their guard, 
that this most essential quality may be discovered. Ob 
serve also, what de; of estimation she seems to obtain 
with her own family and intimate acquaintances; and 
if she carries in an obliging manner to her own relations, 
and with urbanity and aliention to the guests. These 
are all essential, because they indicate a good and great 
mind. Let our affection be founded on esteem. Avoid 
a weak-minded woman, even were she of ters 
of thousands of money for such a character will plague 
you with her caprices and silly complaints; and prove 
an useless head of a family. ; 

In short, let me conclude with the judicious remarks 
of a favourite and most interesting author. He says, 
‘6 A well assorted marriage amply compensates us for 
the loss of liberty, of which it deprives us. Instead of 
being losers by it, our hearts are great gainers. We 
feel ourselves united to a person who is the object of our 
affection, and whose heart exists for us alone, as ours 
does for her. Heaven has appointed our propensity to 
friendship and mutual love ; and we obtain in marriage, 
the happiness both of Inve and friendship.” 

Get married all you b :chidirs who can, and promote 
your future comturt and true happiness. And believe 
me, Your sincere friend, 

A HAPPY MARRIED MAN. 


Liverpool, Sept. 26, 1821. 


———>><o— 


ON THE PRACTICE OF DUELLING, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—It is a remark that has been often madey 
and seldom, if ever, controverted, that suicide’ pro- 
duces more affliction in its consequences than any 
act which haman nature is capable of performing. 
If I were disposed to gainsay the proposition, and 
requested to name that act which I supposed to sur- 
ass, I would point to duelling. It is not necessary 
that I should portray the horror and other conse- 
quences of self-destinction: I shall leave that to the 
imagination of the reader; but 1 shall allude to s 
few of the features of duelling. 

The first point which I notice is its brutality. 
Some of the gentlemen of the army, and their silly 
imitators, fond of duelling, will say that this is too 
shocking even to assume. To show that brutality 
forms an essential part of the practice, I shall nar- 
rate a story. Ido not use the word according to 
the phraseology of the nursery; but I mean to say 
that it is a narrative founded on facts. 

Duriog the last war, several regiments of militia 
were encamped at . Sometimes the commis- 
sioned officers dined in regimental mess, and at others 
took dinner as a garrison. On one of the latter 
occasions, after dinner, and while the party were 
indulging themselves over a glass, one of them, Cap- 
tain A. fell asleep, and Lieutenant C. tickled his 
ear. They belonged to different corps. Captain 
A. awoke; but C. not intending any in never 
thought that he had burt the feelings of Ms bro- 
ther officer, C. was of a good and playful dispo- 
sition, and possessed of literary abilities. He had 
been unfortunate in the mercantileline; and, by the 
kindness of a neighbouring nobleman, obtained bis 
commission. He had been only a short time in the 
regiment, and had been honoured with the rank of 








She possesses that kindness and warmth of manner, 





which are sure indications of a good heart. A woman 
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to, the Captain left the room, and forwarded a chal- 
lenge to him. He was unwilling to resort to pistols, 
aad could make no apology, for he considered that 
be had not done Captain A. any harm; and, at any 
pate, what was done was ouly meant as a piece of 
playfulness. The Captain was iuexorable. Lieu- 
tenant C. was a very superior swordsman; and he 
proposed to settle the quarrel, if quarrel it might be 
called, by an appeal toswords; but he did not make 
this proposal with any other design than that, by his 
edrvitness with this weapon, he might allow A. an 
opportunity of evaporating bis wrath, without dan- 
ger to cither party. The Captain declined this 
proposal; and insisted that the Lieutenant should 
fight with pistols, sending him several challenges 
with that intentioa. The parties had their respective 
friends and advisers ; and C.’s recommended to him 
adherence to his first determination. The affair 
became a matter of notoriety; and, after an interyal 
of some days, C. entered the room to mess with the 
ofticers of his own regiment. One of them declared 
that he would not dine with Lieutenant C. because 
he had refused to fight Captain A! C. mortified at 
this treatment, and his former misfortunes probably 
breaking in upon his mind, left the room, and 
instantly, as it is understood, challenged A. It 
appears that he never told any of his friends of this 
second part of the affair. Two individuals were in 
@ Geld near the camp at break of day, next morning, 
when two or three gentlemen, covered with great 
coats, came on the grouod, who, owing to the dis- 
tance and imperfect light, they eould not recognise; 
and they did not think it prudent to approach them. 
These individuals were covjecturing what could have 
brought the gentlemen so soon from bed, when they 
gaw Lieutenant C. enter the ficld. He was unac- 
companied by any body, and one of the party went 
towards him. He retired, aud shots were instantly 
exehanged. C. fell, and the other gentlemen fied, 
leaving him on the ground, The two individuals 
considered it now their duty to go to the spot. The 
poor man was unable to speak, but pointed to his 
ting and his watch. Conceiving that he wished 
them to take charge of these articles, they removed 
them; and had him carried to the camp. He ex- 

ired the same day; never being able to speak after 

ving received the fatal shot. 

This is an affair of honour! The tales of the hor- 
rors of the scalping knife produce not its parallel. 
Boast not of the light of nature, of the benevolence 
of the human heart, of modern civilivation, nor of the 
goodness of God, ye monsters! ye duellists! Let 
curses unnumbered and never-ending be your lot. 
Jn the case just narrated, how great the cruelty to 
Jeave a fellow-creature in such a situation. What 
must have been the feelings of these gentlemen at 
this awfal moment, and ever after! 

While dueling is brutal in its character it never 
effects what its admirers pretend. Does it allay 
the aggregate quantity of hostility? No; it fre- 
quently destroys, at least one of the partics, and 
spreads the germs of malignity. 

Duelling ought certainly to be abolished, and, 
indeed, it is so by the laws of our country, but not 
by their administration. What a shocking thiog 
is it 10 see a verdict of “not guilty” returned in 
the case of a man who is perhaps tried for one of 
the foulest murders. 

Iv no case is duelling more criminal than in that 
ofa married man. His life is not his own. He is 
risking stakes which are not his; and what can we 
think of a man who has more hostility against “a 
mau, and a brother,” than he has love for his wife 
and ily ? 

I seen it stated that Francis ¥. of France, 
and tles V. of Germany, challenged each other, 
and that their example commenced the practice of 
duelling ian modern Europe. It certainly originated 
in a rude state of society ; and daes not the manner 
in which duels are conducted, even at the present 
day, indicate their origin? Was it not meant as an 





ordeal by which appeal was made to Providence? 
It is a practice by which no good was ever done ; | 


while mischief and misery have been its invariable 
fruits. 

I shall close my communication with a correct 
delineation of duelling from a piece of fugitive 
poetry :— 

Curs’d be the fiends, by endless ages scorn’d, 
(Howe’er by sceptres or by crowns adorn’d,) 

Who sanction’d first the duel’s bloody strife, 
Which, fora giddy word, would ask a life; 

Forbid the tender charities to feel, 

But plunge in friendship’s breast the vengeful steel. 
How many sires their murdered sons deplores 
What orphan children weep their sires—no more! 
How many widows, daughters, cease to share 
The husband’s fondness, or the brother's care! 
Such, honour! are thy fruits, beneath whose shade 
Love, friendship, gratitude, and duty fade! 

Who own thy laws, their reason must resign, 
And spurn all statutes, human and divine. 


I am, Sir, 
COMMON SENSE. 
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Scientific Wecords. ' 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





A remarkable Meteor.— About ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, on Wednesday se’nnight, a very luminous meteor 
was observed a little to the west of Heckington. Its 
course was from north to south; and, there being no 
clouds in that direction at the time, it was seen very 
distinctly. In appearance it resembled a large globe of 
fire; its train consisted of four or five smaller globes, 
which were plainly perceived to emanate from the larger 
one, and became gradually smaller until succeeded by 
others; the whole remaining in sight until the flame 
they emitted seemed to be exhausted.—Morn. Chron 
27th Sept. s 





DISAPPEARANCE OF A MOUNTAIN, 

The Journal des Debats says— An extraordinary 
event happened in the environs of Aubenas, on the 
15th of June last. A loud report was heard, during 
five or six miuutes, to the extent of six miles round. 
The inhabitants knew not the cause; whena very high 
mountain, called Gerbier de Jone, at the foot of which 
springs the Loire, disappeared, and presented nothing 
but alake. This mountain was high, and it was difli- 
oult to reach the top, at the extremity of which there 
was a fountain. The commotion was so strong, that 
it produced an earthquake for a space of five leagues 
in circumference.” 





NEW SHETLAND. 


“‘The large islands of South Shetland, which have 
been discovered, are five in number. One has been 
named Livingston’s Island—another Robert’s. Some 
of the harbours are very good; vessels in them being 
land-locked. Of the three first months of the preseat 
year, the mildest experienced there was March; but 
the seals had mostly retired tothe water. Asolitary spot 
er two of something like grass were the only marks 
of vegetation. No field ice was seen, but innumerable 
islands were floating about. The flesh of the young 
seals was often eaten, and was not disagreeable. The 
remains of the seals were generally left on the beach, 
after the skins were taken off; but, if convenient, pro- 
bably much oil might be made.”—American Sentinel. 

EARTHQUAKE. 

Batavia Journals of the 28th April give an account of 
a terrible earthquake, which took place, on the 29th De- 
cember last, on the south coast of Celebes. It did im- 
mense damage, especially at Baelekomba, where the 
sea rose several times to a prodigious height, and then 
falling with in¢eredible rapidity, alternately deluged 
and left the shore, destroying all the plantations from 
Bontain to Boelakomba, Many hundred persons have 
lost their lives. The fort of Boelekomba was much 
damaged ; that of Bontais less so. 

On the 4th of January, this year, there was another 
shock of an earthquake; but we have not learned that 
it did any damage.—»Zilloch’s Phil. Mag. 





OBSERVATORY AT ABO. 
The Emperor Alexander has erected at Abo, in Fin- 
land, a magnificent observatory, the direction of which 
he has intrasted to the celebrated astronomer Balbeck. 
Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. 


PHENOMENON IN THE TIDES. 

Friday, the 7th September, a singular phenomenon 
was observed at Arundel, by the ebbing and flowing 
of the river Arun, five different times in the course ef 
two hours. When the great earthquake at Lisbon 
took place on the Ist of November, 1755, a similar 
circumstance occurred, and with the same undulation 
of the waters, although no tremulous motion was felt. 
—Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. 


EFFECTS OF COLD, AS OBSERVED BY CAPTAIN PARRY 
AT MELVILLE ISLAND. 

© On Oct. 29, the weather was calm and clear ; and 
we remarked, for the first time, that the smoke from 
the funnels scarcely rose at all, but skimmed nearly 
horizontally along the housing, the thermometer having 
got down to — 24°, and the mercury in the barometer 
standing at 29°70 inches. It now became a painful ex- 
periment to touch any metalic substance in the open 
air with the naked hand; the feeling produced by it 
exactly resembling that occasioned by the opposite ex- 
treme of intense heat, and taking of the skin from the 
part affected. We found it necessary, therefore, touse 
great caution in handling our sextants and other in- 
struments, particularly the eye pieces of the telescopes, 
which, if suffered to touch the face, occasioned an in- 
tense burning pain; but this was easily remedied by 
coveriug them over with softleather. Another effect, 
with regard to the use of instruments, began to appear 
aboutthis time. Whenever any instrument which had 
been some time exposed to the atmosphere, so as to be 
cooled down to tke same temperature, was suddenly 
brought below into the cabins, the vapour was in- 
stantly condensed all around it so as to give the instru- 
ment the appearance of smoking, and the glasses were 
covered almost instantaneously with a thin coating of 
ice, the removal of which required great caution, to 
prevent the risk of injuring them, until it had gradually 
thawed, as they acquired the temperature of the cabin. 
When a candle was placed at a certain direction from 
the instrument, with respect to the observer, a num- 
ber of very minute spicu/e of snow were seen spark- 
ling around the instrument at the distance of two or 
three inches from it, occasioned, as we supposed, by 
the cold atmosphere produced by the low temperature 
of the instrument almost instantaneously congealing 
into that form the vapour which floated in its inme- 
diate neighbourhood.” 








EFFECTS OF COPPER ON VEGETATION. 

Some time since I accidentally spilt some solu- 
tion and oxide of copper near the root of a young 
poplar tree. In a short time, the tree began to droop, 
the leaves on the lower branches dying first, and even- 
tually those on the upper ones. On cutting a branch 
from the tree, I observed that the knife was covered 
with copper to the whole breadth of the branch, 
showing that the copper had been absorbed, and had 
undoubtedly proved fatal to the iife of the tree. Lam 
not aware whether this circumstance hae heen before 
remarked.—Thompson’s Annals of Ye 

A LIZARD FOUND IN A M 

A short time since, as David 

Auchtertool, a village four mile 


ic, Mason, at 
rom Kirkaldy, in 
Scotland, was dressing a mill-stone from a large block, 
after cutting away a part, he found a lizard imbedded 


in the stone. It was about an inch and a quarter long, 
of a brownish yellow colour, and had a round head, 
with bright sparkling projecting eyes. It was apparently 
dead, but after being about five minutes exposed to the 
air it showed signs of life. One of the workmen, very 
cruelly put snuff in its eyes, which seemed to cause it 
much pain. It soon after ran about with much celerity ; 
and aiter half an hour was brushed off the stone and 
killed. When found, it was coiled up in a round 
cavity of its own form, being an exact impression of the 
animal. This stone is naturally a little damp; and 
about half an inch all round the lizard was a soft sand, 
the same colour as the animal. ‘here were about 14 
feet of earth above the rock, and the block in which the 
lizard was found was seven or eight feet deep in the 
rock; so that the whole depth of the animal from the 
surface was 21 or 22 feet. The stone had no fissure, was 
quite hard, and one of the best to be got from the 
quarry of Cullaloe, reckonedperhaps the best in Scots 
land. Tilloch’s Phil. Mag, 
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ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


One of the neatest notices of the late ecli 
following, from the Charleston Courier :—‘* The 
of the sun took place yesterday, with great punctuality. 
As the moon’s shedow gradually invaded it, the sun as- 

med a variety of appearances, according to the fancy of 

e spectators. At one time it seemed a luminous heart ; 
at another, a golden cup; a friend thought it resembled a 
horse-shoe; while another, addicted tolove and melancho- 
ly, compared it toa silver ring, brokenin two. The moral- 
ist regarded the increasing spot emblematic of the pro- 
gress of sin ;—the philanthropist, of sorrow. The Sun’s 
rays grew dim, and it seemed as if the Moon had its 
place, and endeavoured to supply them with a chaster 
splendour. The shadows disappeared, and the glorious 
Sun came forth again, rejoicing in his course, like virtue 
surviving calumny, and the soul triumphant over death.” 


is the 





ON PREVENTING THE RAVAGES OF MOTHS IN 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 

The discovery of an easy and effectual method of pre- 
venting the destruction of woollen fabrics and furs by 
moths, has long been a subject of research ; and it still 
stands, I believe, among the list of premiums in the pro- 
mises of the Society of Arts. Although the process here 
in question is known to many individuals, it is not yet 
known to the public at large; and your journal offers 
the means of diffusing it. The discovery, although 
accidental, is due to the officers of artillery at Wool- 
wich, employed in the inspection of clothing returned 
from Spain. It was observed, that in casks where all 
other woollen substances were totally destroyed, those 
cloths that had been rendered water-proof by the com- 
mon well-known pr ) remain unt d. Atten- 
tion having thus been excited to this circumstance, 
other similar mixed packages were examined, and the 
results were found to be invariable.—Quarterly Jeur- 
nal of Science, No. xxii. 

The water-proof process, which is thus found to an- 
swer a double purpose, consists simply in saturating 
the cloth or fur with aluminous soap, which becomes 
intimately united wich the animal fibre, and either dis- 
gusts or destroys the insects, which would otherwise 
make it their prey.—Zdit. Kal. 








LUSUS NATUR. 

A person of the name of Robinson, has obtained and 
brought to New York, from the Indian country near Ma- 
kinac, an Indian, having in each arm and leg more that 
double the number of joints ordinarily allowed to man by 
nature. This extraordinary being is in a measure help- 
less, and unable to stand, yet he has discovered a con- 
trivance by which he obtains locomotion : this is a large 
wooden bowl, in which he rolls himself along with con- 
siderable facility when on a smooth and level surface. 
This Indian is said to be quite intelligent, ing the 
tongues of three or four different tribes, and conversing 
fluently in the common French of the country. Mr. 
Robinson mentions that he saw, while in the Indian 
country, what he deems a far ter curiosity. This is 
an Indian, whose body is thickly covered with long 
hair. The hair on the outside of his hands and om 
which is pemitted t» grow, is to be so long, that 
he is enabled to tie it round his wrists. His forehead, 
nose, and every other part of his face is said to be 
covered with hair. The ee -. his tribe pay him 
much respect in consequence of his superior sagacit 
and hardiness.—-Tiloch's Phil. Mag. . 





BLUE SUN. 
To Dr. Tilloch, 

S1r,—As I was passing along the Curtain Road, in 
the parish of Shoreditch, on Saturday, the 18th of 
August last, between nine and ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I observed several people looking up asif at some- 
thing unusual, and on inquiring the cause, I was told 
the sun appeared blue. I soon saw, to my surprise, 
the disc of the sun of an asure or sky-blue colour. I 
am not certain that at any one time J saw the whole 
of the disc of this colour, owing to the clouds which 
were passing rapidly before it, covering a portion, but 
T have no doubt that the whole was seen of this colour 
by others. There can be no question, J think, but 
that this extraordinary phenomenon was occasioned by 
some peculiar refractive power in the thinner clouds 
which were before the sun at thetime. The intervals 
at which I saw this phenomenon were very short, and 
all the times together I do not believe were many 
seconds. Independently of this blue colour, the sun 


that morning attracted the notice of people by its unu- 

sual appearance: it has been described as looking like 

+ rete and like varnished silk, and was mistaken 
or an air balloon. 


Ihave been induced to send you this account, not 
having met with any one in one in your Magazine, 
and with a wish that some of those persons who saw 
any extraordinary appearance in the look of the sun 
that morning, will communicate their observations to 
you, stating the éime and place where they observed it. 

B. M. Forster. 


Walthomstow, Essex, Sept. 14, 1821. 

















Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—- 

Sim,—I cannot express to you the joy I felt in 
perusiug the account given in your last number 
of the proceedings at a meeting held in Liverpool 
for the purpose of promoting the object of the Be- 
thel Institution, by forming a plan for the recovery 
of that useful class of society, the sailors, who man 





purposes. My thoughts have long dwelt on this 
important work, and I have often wondered that 
among all the societies formed for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge in these realms, our inland 
and outlund navigation has so long been overlooked. 
I am in some measure interested in the abuse, which 
so glaringly exists, of the immortal part of those 
men who are employed in the former. I allude to 
that immense body of men employed on our canals, 
who have been hitherto ignobly neglected, and con- 
sidered unworthy of any effort to amend their mo- 
rals, and make them acquainted with a hope here- 
after. Perhaps, should you think proper, to insert 
this in your Kalerdoscope, or give a few hints on the 
subject yourself, in any other way you may deem 
eligible, it might, in the bands of Providence, be 
the means of leading some others more deeply con- 
cerned and better able than myself to take some 
steps towards a reform of this evil. For myself I 
am not without hopes that as at length it has 
pleased God to raise up a means of grace and 
knowledge among the sailors of our seas, it may 
hereafter please Him to extend His power by raising 
up advocates for the emancipation of the boatmen 
on our canals, who, at this time, certainly are iu a 
sink of ruin as dark and as wretched as heathens, 
or the sailors to whom help is by the Bethel Insti- 
tution held out.—Your obedient servant, 
CAROLUS HENRICUS,. 

Stoke, September 27, 1821. 








Co Correspondents, 


The very ample report of the Liverpool meeting to pro- 
mote religious and moral instruction amongst sea- 
men, which en, so much of our last number 
but one, has thrown us somewhat back with our 
ndents; but we hope soon to ‘fetch up 
lee way.” In the mean time we trust that the un- 
dermentioned correspondents will not consider them- 
selves slighted by any temporary postponement, which 
has been occasioned by the cause just alledged :— 
MONTMORENCI—FRANCIS FREMUM, No. 7.— 
- M—J. R.—AMICUs—W I1sEACRE—ADMIRER— 
ADOLESCENS—HARMONIA. 


CowPeEr’s HaREs.—A correspondent recommends to 
our attention an interesting account, now circulating 


through the newspapers, ing the tame hares 
énan tat by the phi 
Co 








wont ah Sevpeatery vik wand mend bees 
¥ col ent’s wish wou! ve been 
anticipated, had we not believed that the narrative 
was ly known to tlie generality of our readers. 
The abridgement, for it is no more to which our 
cor ndent alludes, professes to be taken from an 
old voliads of the Gentleman's Magazine; but if we 
decide upon introducing the narrative into the Kalei- 
doscope, we shall prefer following the more detailed 
account which is to be found in the appendix to one 
of the editions of Cowper’s works. 





our various vessels used for commercial and other | - 





GEorrreY CraYon.—With all our partiality for this 
charming author, we can assure our country friends, 
that should they succeed in showing him to be so gteat 
a plagiarist as they have insinuated that he is, we 
shall be the foremost to. expose his blemishes, as we 
were the most prominent in pointing out his beauties, 
We have a th detestation of these craniological 
burglaries, and should put no more trust in those who 
resort to them, than in the minor offenders, who, 
probably under the pressure of extreme necessity, 
— a leg of mutton or a shilling loaf. We trust, 

owever, that dur friend Geoffrey, when tried in the 
scale, will not be found wanting; as we cannot yet 
divest ourselves of the opinion, that our friends haye 


fallen into the too common mistake of * putting the, 


saddle on the wrong horse ;” a conclusion which hag 
been strengthened by our having seen a spurious work 
under the title of the Sketch Book, which is no more 
like friend Crayon’s Sketch Book than a ‘horse ches- 
nut is like a chesnut horse;” a simile which, by the 
bye, it would ill become us, with our avowed dislike 
of plagiarisms, to.claim as our own. If we recollect 
aright, this whimsical, oratorieal antithesis was played 
off on the occasion of some persons confounding Mat- 
thew Montague with Montague Matthew, who were 
persons of so diametrically opposite a political charac. 
ter, that another observed, that there existed betweeit 
them no closer affinity than there did between “a 
horse chesnut and a chesnut horse.” ; 


The caning Directions of our friend (from Norfolk 
we guess) shall be published in our next, for the edi. 
fication of our sporting friends. If a few of the lines 
are somewhat too long, others are rather of the short. 
est, which makes a fair “meee If we could presume 
to take such a liberty, we should, however, square them 
down to the common dog-trot measure, as we think 
the subject handled quite a la Gambado ; nor.can we 
account for the little i ities adverted to, ox. 
cept on the supposition that our Castor and Pollux 
have written under the species of inspiration which so 
naturally results from that part of the sportsman’s 
recreations alluded to about the latter end of their 
joint composition, with an extract icom which we 
shall bid them good bye till next week : 

When sitting gaily round the fire, 
And quaffing good old port; 

And cracking nuts and cracking jokes, 
Oh! it is such rare good sport. 








ALCANDER in our next. In the mean time we shall 
be glad to receive his rhyming castigation of the 
‘sneering Old Bachelor, who is the subject of a prose 
reply from another quarter this week. We cannot 
immediately refer to the verses on Bonaparte to which 
ALCANDER alludes; but we presume that it was the 
subject of the picture, rather than the penciling, which 
excluded it from the Kaleidoscope. 


The lines on the late Mrs. G. already promised, are 
postponed until next week, owing to a slight accident. 


We shall avail ourselves of the extracts of PH1L0, with 
whose further correspondence we hope to be favoured. 


The verses dated Ambleside shall be attended to at out 
early leisure. Are they original? We fancy we 
have met with them before. In all transcribed pieces 
the title of the original work from which they are 
selected, ought to be annexed. 


The Trip to the Isle of Man to be concluded in our next. 


SoLomon Grunpy would oblige us with a specimen 
of the work of which he has given 80 copious and lau. 
datory a prospectus ;—we shall be better enabled to 
ascertain whether or not it be adapted for our work. 




















Our valued correpondent, F. F. whose communication 
is reserved for our next, is informed that we have not 
present access to the work after which he enquires. 





Letters‘or parcels not received, unless free of c! y 
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